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By Appointou nt 
to the late King George V 
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Sutton’s Large-flowered Salpiglossis, 
illustrated above, Alyssum, Petunia, 





Candytuft, all from English seeds, 
bring you the old-world charm of the 
English country garden. 


see the Trial 
Grounds at Reading when next you’re 


Come down and 


in England—40 minutes from London. 


Catalogue from Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. 
D.1, P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, 
N.Y. 35 cents, postage paid. 
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Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by : 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS (Co., Mentor, Ohio, 


and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 34th Street and 
Broadway, New York City. 


Or orders may be sent direct to 
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ALL NEWLY set trees should be staked, in order to prevent their 
being blown down or tipped over by heavy snows. 


IT IS customary to cut down the hardy chrysanthemums at this 
season, but if the tops are left in place, they will help to hold 
snow, which is the best mulching material for them. 


PEAT moss is an ideal Winter mulch for mixed perennials, as it is 
porous enough to admit the air, is light and is not at all likely to 
form a frozen mat at any time. 


THE MORE tender climbing roses are best protected by removing 
them from their supports, spreading the canes on the ground and 
covering them lightly with earth. 

IRISES, coreopsis, shasta daisies, pinks and primulas are among the 
plants which often suffer from too much kindness. A light cover- 
ing is far better for them than a heavy blanket of leaves or manure. 


TRITOMAS or red hot pokers are not very hardy. They may be 
wintered in a coldframe, but if left outside should be protected by 
having a pail or two of leached coal ashes spread over the ground. 


COLLECTED garden seeds keep particularly well in stout paper 
envelopes. If uniform envelopes are used, they may easily be 
marked and arranged alphabetically in boxes. 

TEA ROSES and hybrid teas which are doubtfully hardy may be 
wintered successfully in coldframes, if placed on their sides and 
covered with earth, an additional covering of leaves being made 
when the weather becomes severe. 


JAPANESE lilies may still be planted in the garden. Speciosums and 
auratums may be potted singly and kept under the bench in the 
conservatory for forcing into bloom later. Both these lilies must 
be forced slowly. 

SOIL should be heaped around buddleias and various evergreen 
barberries, such as Berberis juliane and B. verruculosa. In New 
England, Hydrangea quercifolia and the polyantha rose Rodhatte 
will need the same treatment. 

EVERGREEN hedges pruned with flat tops are likely to be damaged 
if heavy, wet snow is permitted to collect on them. It is advisable 
to clear the snow away, but never when the plants are covered 
with ice. 

AMARYLLIS bulbs may be started now. If there are established 
bulbs in old pots, two inches of soil should be removed from the 
surface and replaced with a good rich mixture. It is possible to 
force small amaryllis bulbs in water by using hyacinth glasses. 
The results are interesting. 
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Perfect Gift for 
Gardening Friends 


New CLUB MODEL 


Sudbury Soil Test Kit 


You give your friends better lawns and 

for all next year when you give 
this new, handsome, easy-to-use Sud- 
bury Soil Test Kit. Years of experience 
won't take the place of the essential soil 
information that a Sudbury Kit will 
yield. This is a brand-new model, cased 
in strong imitation leather, giving 50 
individual tests for nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potash and acidity. Mail orders 
promptly filled. We'll gladly ship 
C.0.D. at $4.75 each plus shipping 
charges. Or send $4.75 each with your 
order and we will pay postage. 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P. O. Box 645, So. Sudbury, Mass. 
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SCALE-O 





The Superior Dormant Spray 


This scientifically blended 
miscible oil provides com- 
plete protection from scale 
infestations. Scale-O effec- 
tively eradicates over-winter- 
ing eggs, larve and adults, is 
non-poisonous and non-in- 
flammable, pleasant and easy 
to apply. It gives full protec- 
tion especially to deciduous 
fruit and shade trees. Lead- 
ing nurserymen and orchard- 
ists everywhere endorse 
Scale-O. 


For further information, write 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





bi getger coon was a month of chrysanthemum shows, four 
of them, New York, Boston, Worcester, Mass., and 
Columbus, Ohio, being held simultaneously on November 
10 to 13. Although not so well 
patronized as the larger Spring 
flower shows, these annual Fall 
events are made equally inter- 
esting by the varied types of 
chrysanthemum blooms shown, 
the handsome gardens and the gorgeous displays of orchids 
and Winter-flowering begonias. Despite fear and apprehension 
caused by the hurricane, the exhibits showed excellent culture 
and quality in all cases. 

The New York show, as usual, was held in the American 
Museum of Natural History, where it was viewed by some 
60,000 people. Easily the outstanding exhibit of the show 
was the gold medal display staged by the Honorable Samuel 
Untermyer of Yonkers. The specimen bush plants and spe- 
cially trained cascades were grouped on the raised dais at the 
end of the hall and also included specimens trained in the form 
of an Indian in a canoe, swans, and numerous other features. 
This estate also showed a beautiful group of Winter-flowering 
begonias. The group of foliage and flowering plants staged 
for the H. McK. Twombly Estate, Convent, N. J., was ar- 
ranged in the form of a garden and was magnificent with tall 
palms, dracenas, crotons, caladiums, streptocarpus, begonias, 


and so forth. Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field, Huntington, L. L., 


New York's Unique 
Autumn Flower Show 


won the class calling for a border of chrysanthemums in shades 
of pink, white, and pale yellow. Arranged against a background 
of taxus and containing two large statues of peasants, the 
display was very effective. 

The gold medal of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society 
was awarded to the Tilford 
Estate for the best 12 pots of 
single-stemmed blooms. That of 
the Horticultural Society of New York went to Lager & 
Hurrell, Summit, N. J., for a magnificent display of orchids 
covering 50 square feet and including many beautiful cattleya 
hybrids such as the lzlia-cattleya Freya, with huge blooms, the 
lzlia-cattleya shroedere and the brasso-cattleya Nestor. The dis- 
play of George Baldwin & Co. of Mamaroneck, N. Y., lost to 
the former by only a few points. Plants which attracted par- 
ticular attention in this group included the lelia-cattleyas Leon, 
Rosalind, Charles Futterman, New York, and Suez, as well as 
many cypripediums. The orchid groups staged by the estates 
of H. K. Dalton and L. B. Tim were of very high class. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s gold medal went 
to Mr. and Mrs. Diego Suarez, Syosset, L. I., as a sweepstake 
prize in classes calling for a border of chrysanthemums. 

The commercial rose classes were well filled, with Totty’s 
of Madison, N. J., and Coddington’s of Murray Hill, 
N. J., being the chief contenders for honors. Totty’s won 
with Lum’s White, Better Times, Happy Days, Pink Delight 





The chrysanthemum exhibit of the Honorable Samuel Untermyer won a gold medal at the Autumn flower show in 
New York City staged in the Museum of Natural History. 











Mes. Francis B. Crowninshield, whose Summer home is in Marblehead, Mass., staged an outstanding 
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and Queen Mary, while Coddington showed Joanna Hill, 
Autumn and Briarcliff. An award of commendation was given 
to Red Better Times which was shown by Totty’s. 

Totty’s also showed several new single chrysanthemums in 
their 100-square-foot group of cut flowers. Included in these 
were Sonia, Prince Charming, Improved Grenadier, Sunflower, 
Patsy, Invincible and Mrs. James Kelly. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


At the annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society held on November 16, 1938, the following persons 
were elected to the executive council to serve for the next three 
years: Mrs. J. Norman Henry, Mrs. Walter King Sharpe, 
W. Atlee Burpee, Jr., Harold Graham, W. Hinckle Smith, 
Rodney H. True, and John C. Wister. 

The president, C. Frederick C. Stout, stated that the society 
now numbers 3,480 members. The budget had been balanced 
as usual, he said, a few substantial cash acquisitions had been 
received and also a gift of several hundred foreign lantern 
slides from the estate of the late Miss Anna Linn Bright. The 
secretary, John C. Wister, summarized the activities of the 
year in a brief address. He called attention to the next activity 
of the society—a free, educational display of conservation 
Christmas decorations on December 1, 1938, in the concourse 
of Broad Street Suburban Station. 

The special event of the afternoon was an interesting talk 
by Mrs. Walter King Sharpe of Chambersburg, a member of 
the executive council of the society, whose subject was ‘‘A 
Horticultural Tour in Holland, France and England.” 

Announcement was made by the president of a very high 
honor which has just been bestowed upon the secretary, Mr. 
Wister—namely, the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, awarded for outstanding work in horticulture. 


A Gardeners’ "Roundup" in Oregon 


An unusual garden meeting or ‘‘roundup’’ was held by the 
Little Garden Club of Salem Heights, Salem, Ore., October 8. 
All garden clubs and members of communities within a radius 
of 20 miles were invited to hear worthwhile speakers, to be- 
come acquainted with the other garden enthusiasts in the 
region, and to exchange ideas. No business meeting was held, 
but each club was given an opportunity to tell what it is 
doing, has done, or expects to do that should interest the 
other groups. 

Luncheon and dinner were served and the guests seated ac- 
cording to their interests, such as the rose enthusiasts together, 


exhibit of chrysanthemums at the Autumn show in Boston. 
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and the iris ‘‘fans.’’ There was a display of books, catalogues, 
and magazines, as well as flowers. 

In the afternoon there were lectures on ‘Flower Arrange- 
ment and How to Judge Flowers,”’ ‘‘Shrubs,’’ and “‘Lilies.”’ 
In the evening an illustrated lecture on English and Portland 
gardens was given. The registration fee was only ten cents 
and guests were present from 16 garden clubs and communi- 
ties, making it a really worthwhile gathering. 


Gardeners’ School in the South 


The East, and more recently California, has recognized 
that the rapid spread of garden consciousness and immigration 
restrictions would lead to a dearth of highly skilled gardeners 
unless training were begun. Now, Dillard University in New 
Orleans has instituted courses to meet this need. Patterned 
after the school for gardeners at the New York Botanical 
Garden, these courses are the first of their kind in the South 
and the first in the country for negroes. 

Only selected young men are accepted. Emphasis is upon 
manual dexterity, but unless graduated from an approved 
university, they must also take cultural subjects in the Liberal 
Arts College. This insures, beside a grounding in gardening, 
a culture suited to their position. 

In time, the scattering of these men will improve the 
standard of southern gardens and enrich them with many 
plants with which they become familiar at the university. 


Tree Planting in New York City 


Three square blocks of New York City’s sidewalks will be 
restored to their vanished estate of cool, shaded streets through 
an extensive tree planting schedule inaugurated by Rockefeller 
Center. The first of 150 oriental plane trees, more than 16 feet 
high, was planted November 19 at the corner of 51st Street 
and Fifth Avenue. Purchased by Rockefeller Center, the trees 
will become the property of the New York City park depart- 
ment. The oriental plane tree was selected for this purpose 
because of its luxuriant shade, its quick growth, and freedom 
from attacks by bugs and insects. 


The American Rock Garden Society 


At the November 16 meeting of the Middle Atlantic Region 
of the American Rock Garden Society, Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox 
of Peekskill, N. Y., gave an illustrated lecture on ‘Herbs for 
Ornament.’’ Mrs. Clement S. Houghton of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., president of the society, Roland G. Gamwell of South 
Bellingham, Wash., and C. F. Artman of 
Spokane, Wash., were among those in Mrs. 
Fox’s interested audience. 

% At the next meeting of this regional group 

a of the American Rock Garden Society to be 
held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York City, 
December 21, Mrs. C. I. DeBevoise, of Greens 
Farms, Conn., will show her colored slides of 
rock-garden and alpine plants. These slides are 
exceptional and Mrs. DeBevoise stands high 
as a rock plant authority. 


The American Orchid Society 


A meeting of the board of trustees of the 
American Orchid Society will be held at the 
greenhouses of L. Sherman Adams Co., Ben- 
venue Street, Wellesley, Mass., on Wednesday, 
December 7, at 10:30 a.m. After the meeting 
a light lunch will be served and those attending 
will have the opportunity to visit other orchid 
growers in and around Boston. 








Color Purity in the Garden 


J. Horace McFarland describes his experi- 
ments in a search for color perfection 


’ by ago I fell victim to a garden color scheme proposed 
by.the late Edward Bok. He insisted on color contiguity 
and color purity in flowers. Consequently I tried to have 

an all white, an all red, an all pink bed or border. The result 

was quite unsatisfactory, but useful, because it forced me to 
certain definite conclusions following much study. 

I found that in Nature all the primary colors—yellow, red, 
blue—are in every color. Not even the scarlet “‘purity’’ of the 
cardinal flower is without some yellow, some blue. Even 
gentian-blue included the necessary qualifying traces of yellow 
and red. I picked up a test to prove this which was quite 
conclusive, but which cannot well be told here because it 
would take too much space. 

We aspiring amateur gardeners still strive for color har- 
mony, and we sometimes miss it, as happened this Summer 
when some brilliantly orange Fantasy-type zinnias were put 
where they would bang right up against red roses! But we do 
make choices for what we think is color purity, and conse- 
quently I have just been going about the ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ bor- 
ders to see what I can find in the direction of that particular 
impracticability. 

The first item is a form of the much maligned magenta hue 
very purely and beautifully shown in an improved physo- 
stegia, not yet named, I think, by its hybridizer, Alex. Cum- 
ming. It does suggest purity in the color of its kind, and it 
certainly provides effective Autumn color individuality. Not 
far away are certain plants old enough to have grown into 
superb dominance which show the clear, pure pink of Queen 
Charlotte among the Anemone japonica sorts. This is an 
honest pink, not a reduced magenta, and the nearby great 
plants of the white Whirlwind only emphasize by contrast the 
beauty of each. 

Searching for a pure yellow, I found it in a great solidago, 
truly a golden plume rather than 
just goldenrod. This brought the 
incidental reflection that if this 
beauty was hard to have we would 
cultivate (I do) a selected weed. 
In the edge of the rock garden there 
blooms in lowly yellow purity 
and great beauty, all too few days, 
one of the Autumn-flowering 
crocus types in Sternbergia lutea, 
and it surely stands for yellow! 
Neglecting for permanent plants 
the clean yellows of the newer 
marigolds, I gravitate to the quite 
even yellow buds of several roses, 
particularly Dolly Madison and 
Eclipse. It is not possible to avoid 
the pleasure close by in seeing the 
shading from an even yellow in 
the lovely Feu Pernet Ducher. 

Clear, honest orange is hard to 
find. I mentioned it above in some 
of Miss Bodger’s new zinnias. 
The beautiful little Bronze Beauty 
chrysanthemum almost gives it in 
shades, and the grand Spanish rose 
Catalonia goes all the way in a 
glorious, open, even, light orange. 

Containing very good orange 
shades are other Autumn-happy 
flowers of Hinrich Gaede and 





The pure pink of the Anemone japonica Queen Charlotte 
illustrates Mr. McFarland’s meaning. 


Alezane, to say nothing of Mme. Joseph Perraud. Perhaps the 
most admirable in this orange group is an unnamed Howard 
seedling we know at ‘“‘Breeze Hill’’ only as “739-4.” 

The rose as a flower is naturally pink, and it consequently 
gives us many nearly pure pink shades. I get excited one hour 
in each 24 at the pink purity of Springtime, a polyantha that 
is an all-season favorite. The great pink buds of Warrawee 
cannot be mistaken, because there are no yellow or red shades 
in it, and my somewhat bothersome namesake, Editor McFar- 
land, is pure in its even deep pink. Then there was a new 
experience in the peculiar deep pinkness of a new rose, Lovely 
Lady. 

I hope I may be pardoned for mentioning roses so much in 
this Fall color study. There are many of them, and they are 
lovely. The reds are right up in front in these Autumn days, 
showing 2gainst mature and relatively even green foliage. 
Sheer scarlet without any qualifications at all is Christopher 
Stone, and a little brighter than that gentleman is the poly- 
antha lady called Anne Mette Poulsen. 

But redder than any pure color is the combination of scarlet, 
crimson, and sometimes almost black, in the great, open, fra- 
grant flowers of Crimson Glory, for which, incidentally, I 
predict a high popularity as more plants become available. As 
large, as fragrant, and much more even in color (if we are 
insisting on that quality), is another tall-growing new red 
rose—President Boone. 

But pure blue must show in the Fall garden, and, thank 
heaven, not in roses! It comes right up in Eupatorium ceeles- 
tinum, which used to be called E. conoclinium, and which can 
be treated as an amenable weed to great advantage. Much 
deeper, and even purer, is the color of Plumbago capensis, 
which in the East really shines out in its greenery, while in 
California it makes a blue blanket. 

The hardy asters are pleasing in their blue shades, some of 
them pure and some of them impure. The thoughtful gardener 
will have quite a job to find and to hold purity in color and 
size in bloom, because, unless 
rigorously and constantly trans- 
planted, these asters seed and make 
a bad mess of what happens later. 

Desirable impure colors are 
those of the buddleias, coming to 
deserved prominence as long- 
blooming and Fall-flowering 
graceful subjects among other 
shrubs commonly found at the 
back of the borders. 

Their colors are anything but 
pure from the standpoint of defi- 
niteness, but are beautiful, just 
the same. If I were writing in the 
Spring I would have to cite the 
fact that there are no blue lilacs or 
pink lilacs or purple lilacs, but a 
softening down of all these hues, 
just as in the buddleias in the 
Fall show, especially in the newer 
sorts like Charming, and the 
others, desirable differences with- 
out purity. 

It is good fun to chase this sort 
of garden excellence, or to fit one’s 
own desires and prejudices rather 
than to insist on imitating some- 
body else's garden. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 











Garden Book Quiz— with the Answers 


Here, too, is a list of books especially 
recommended as Christmas gifts 


1. What books are available on the subject of evergreens? 


Cultivated Conifers, Bailey. 
Cultivated Evergreens, Bailey. 
*Evergreens for the Small Place, Rockwell. 
Hardy Evergreens, Schrepfer. 
* * * 


2. If you should have a weed you wish to identify, to what 
book would you refer? 


*Field Book of American Wild Flowers, Mathews. 
*Flower Finder, Walton. 
Illustrated Flora of the Northern United States; 2d ed., 
Britton and Brown. : 
Manual of Weeds, Georgia. 
Weeds, Muenscher. 
*Wild Flowers, House. 
* * * 
. What are the standard general garden reference books? 


Garden Dictionary, Taylor. 

Garden Encyclopedia, Seymour. 

Gardener’s Omnibus, Farrington. 

Hortus, Bailey. 

Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, Bailey. 
+ * . 


. If you became interested in lilies, what books would be 
available on this subject? 
Garden Cinderellas, Fox. 
*How to Grow Lilies in the Garden, Quint. 
Lilies and Their Culture in North America, Craig. 
Lilies, Their Culture and Management, Woodcock and 
Coutts. 
* * * 
. If you are interested in cactt, are there any books on this 
subject? 


Flower Arrangement, Rockwell and Grayson. 
*How to Arrange Flowers, Biddle. 
* * * 
8. What books are available on garden care and maintenance? 
*Complete Book of Gardening, Barron. 
Gardener’s How Book, Sherlock. 
Gardening, a Complete Guide, Free. 
Gardener's Omnibus, Farrington. 
+ * + 
. If you wish to plan for color and succession of bloom in 
the flower garden, is there any book written on this 
subject? 
Color and Succession of Bloom in the Flower Border, 
Ortloff. 
Colour in My Garden, Wilder. 
Colour in the Flower Garden, Jekyll. 
* . * 
. For those interested in the history of gardens, the old-time 
gardens, what books would you recommend? 
Old-fashioned Gardening, Tabor. 
Old-time Gardens, Earle. 
Story of Gardening From the Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
lon to the Hanging Gardens of New York, Wright. 
Sundials and Roses of Yesterday, Earle. 
* * * 
. Are there any books available on the subject of home 
greenhouses? 


Cool Greenhouse, Sutton. 
Gardening in the Greenhouse, Dorrance. 
Plant Culture, Oliver and Hottes. 
* * * 
. Insects and diseases are a constant source of annoyance. 
What books would you refer to for information on 
these subjects? 


Destructive and Useful Insects, Metcalf and Flint. 
Manual of Plant Diseases, 





Cacti for the Amateur, 
Haselton. 
Cactus Book, Houghton. 


* * * 


. Where may you obtain infor- 
mation on conservation? 


American Conservation in 
Picture and Story. 

Handbook of Conservation 
by the Society for the 
Preservation of Landscape 
Features of Essex County, 
Massachusetts. 

Our National Forests, 
Boerker. 

Rich Land, Poor Land, 
Chase. 


* * * 


. What books would you pur- 
chase to make up a set on 
flower arrangement for 
your local library? 

Arranging Flowers Through- 
out the Year, Carey and 
Merrill. 

Design in Flower Arrange- 
ment, Arms. 





*Not technical. 


Garden Dictionary, edited by Norman Taylor. 
Houghton, Boston. $7.50 


Gardener’s Day Book, by Richardson Wright. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2.50 


Hedges, Screens and Windbreaks, by Dr. Donald 
Wyman. Whittlesey House, New York. $2.75 


Heald. 
Plant Welfare, Ries. 


Book Lovers’ Christmas List Sai “emi 


The World Was My Garden, by David Fairchild. 
Scribner’s, New York. $3.75 


Forty Years of Gardening, by Anna Gilman Hill. 
Stokes, New York. $4.00 


Creative Flower Arrangement, by D. Biddle and 
D. Blom. Doubleday, New York. $2.00 


The Gardener’s Omnibus, by Edward I. Farrington. 
Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston. $3.75 


Roots, Their Place in Life and Legend, by Vernon 
Quinn. Stokes, New York. $2.00 


Soilless Growth of Plants, by C. Ellis and M. W. 
Swaney. Reinhold Publishing Co., New York. $2.75 


Grow Them Indoors, by Allen Wood, Jr. Hale, 
Cushman & Flint, Boston. $1.75 


Our Shade Trees, by Dr. Ephram P. Felt. Orange, . 7 . 
Judd, New York. $2.00 


13. Make up a list of three 
books on planning the 
home grounds. 

Art of Home Landscape, 
Bottomley. 
*Complete Home Landscape, 
Jennings. 
Garden Design, Cautley. 
* * * 


14. Where would you go to 
get information on plant 
names and pronuncia- 
tion? 

Home Gardener’s Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary, Hottes. 


15. What book is available on 
the care of trees and 
shrubs? 

*Hedges, Screens and Wind- 
breaks, Wyman. 

*Our Shade Trees, Felt. 

*Pruning and Repairing of 
Trees, Shrubs and Orna- 
mentals, Ries. 
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Late Evergreen Planting Successful 


EAR EDITOR—In the November 15 issue of Horticul- 

ture under ‘“‘Answers to Readers’ Questions’ I was sur- 

prised to read that evergreens cannot be transplanted in late 
Fall, but can be in Winter by freezing the ball. 

You have confused the issue with the ancient frozen-ball 
method of moving large trees (either evergreen or deciduous) 
whereby the balls were kept intact, before the advent of 
modern tree-moving equipment. 

Actually, freezing is no aid to the processes involved in 
successful transplanting. If evergreens can be transplanted 
successfully in freezing Winter weather (and they can) they 
certainly can be in late Fall. At least, nurserymen have been 
doing this successfully for several years past. 

—Richard M. Wyman. 
Framingham, Mass. 





Hardiness of Verbenas Questioned 


|B aes EDITOR—While reading the October 1 issue of 
Horticulture I ran across an article on hardy verbenas. 
I have grown verbenas for years but I am still looking for one 
that will stand our New England climate through the Winter. 
So I must differ with the writer of your article. Verbena 
pulchella maoneti is a good form, having the two-tone color 
of pink and white. It likes a sunny, dry location and should 
be cut back or it will run over other plants. I also find this 
true of V. chamedryfolia which has scarlet flowers, V. cana- 
densis which has purple flowers, and V. radicans with rose- 
lilac flowers, all of which are easily grown from cuttings. 
V. pulchella peruviana is brick red but is not such a dense 
grower as the above mentioned. Then we also have V. venosa 
which grows upright with lilac flowers. 

I would advise anyone growing verbenas so they would 
have them for the rock garden the following year, to take 
cuttings any time in the Fall before heavy frosts. After they 
have rooted, they may be potted up in medium sandy soil and 
carried over in a cool greenhouse or heated frame, being kept 
on the dry side during the Winter months. V. venosa will 
come very easily from seed. 

—Ernest Marvin. 
New Canaan, Conn. 





The Box Huckleberry Confusion 
iy. EDITOR—With much confusion already existing 


between blueberries and huckleberries, it is unfortunate 
' that there should be both a box blueberry and a box huckle- 
berry. The evergreen box blueberry, Vaccinium ovatum, men- 
tioned in a recent article in Horticulture, is not at all the same 
as the box huckleberry, Gaylussacia brachycera (V. buxi- 
folium). 

The box huckleberry is definitely hardy north of Washing- 
ton, as its habitat is Pennsylvania and Delaware, southward 
into Virginia. The world-famous 100-acre colony of this 
plant in Perry County, near Losh’s Run, is reckoned among 
the oldest of living things. The claim is made that it was 
already very old when the giant trees of California were mere 
seedlings. 

Box huckleberry plants average about a foot in height. The 
small evergreen leaves closely resemble box. The plant should 
have value for a low border where box effect is wanted. Plants 
were advertised some years ago, but newer box substitutes 
seem to have supplanted it. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Wild Flower Report from Virginia 


EAR EDITOR—An article by Stephen F. Hamblin in 
the October 15 issue of Horticulture deplores the fact 
that there are almost no native wild flowers of yellow color 
in late Autumn. Perhaps the gerardias could not qualify for 
late Autumn blooms but they are very close to it, blooming 
through September and occasionally into October. This Sep- 
tember we were fortunate enough to find a very good gerardia 
but we made no attempt to move it. The stems were fully six 
feet and were sprawling over a dry sandy hillside above the 
road. The flowers seemed large for those of a gerardia and a 
second glance showed that this was not the fern-leaved sort, 
but the smooth false foxglove. Several stalks placed in water 
were blooming a week later. The flowers are a pale, waxy 
yellow and striking enough to attract attention in the border. 
Surely this plant should be included among the very good late 
wild flowers. 

What a pity it is to call a beautiful plant false this or false 
that, nomenclature that has no imagination and only serves to 
warn unwary botanists to take care. The fern-leaved gerardia, 
also yellow, blooms in September on steep, dry hillsides in 
the same neighborhood, which is a frontier between North 
and South. This one attains a thick and bushy growth, a 
height of two feet. It can be taken up in full bloom and set in 
a large pot and exhibited at flower shows in good order. 

— Anne Schley. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


Stapelias Grown on Long Island 


EAR EDITOR—I was very much interested in Bessie R. 
Buxton’s article in the August 15 issue of Horticulture 
‘““The Curious Stapelias.’’ I have several varieties of stapelias, 
including giganteum, desinetiana variabili, pulchella, variabilis 
and hirsuta. S. hirsuta has bloomed more than any of the 
other varieties; every Fall the ten-inch star-shaped blooms, 
which are a light tan with one-half-inch red hairs all over the 
inside or front of them, are borne. It has been noted that the 
flowers give off an offensive odor when in bloom but if one is 
not too close, one does not notice it. 

There have been a few plants in my garden that have been 
exceptionally fine this year. Rose Tom Thumb has been in 
bloom continually since May 1 with the exception of the first 
two weeks of August. A perennial from the Southwest has 
been blooming in my garden the past three years; but this 
year, it has bloomed exceptionally well: Mirabilis multiflora, 
which has proven hardy here on Long Island. The seed was 
purchased from Rock Mount Nursery, Boulder, Colorado, 
and bloomed the second year. This plant loves full sunlight. 


—Percy E. Wells. 
Riverhead, N. Y. 





Freeing City Water of Chlorine 


EAR EDITOR—In the current issue of Horticulture I 
notice an item about the effect of chlorine on plants. 
The writer brings up the point that chlorine is taken out of 
the water by allowing it to stand. In my experience as an 
aquarist, I have found that spraying the water, allowing it to 
stand, and heating it, all have a good influence in removing 
chlorine. My own practice is to draw a bathtub full of hot 
water, permit it to stand over night, and then store it for 
future use. Such water contains practically no chlorine. 


—Wnm. T. Innes. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Suggestions Passed On 


“One cannot behold beauty without a longing to create 
beauty—perhaps not the same as you see but in some other 
form which you feel more fitted. This story of the longing to 
create beauty is told in first one garden, then another, for it ts 
in gardens that beauty divulges most of her secrets, and where 
friends exchange their secrets and experiences in the romance 
of growing things.” 


—aA quotation from the year book of the 
Camellia Garden Club of Columbus, Ga. 


Soil Requirements of Plants 


AL who have had experience in the culture of flowers 
realize that there is a need for more accurate information 
concerning the soil requirements of these plants. 

One of the most important considerations in determining 
the soil requirements of a plant is the soil reaction, since it 
affects so many factors having a bearing on plant growth. 
Besides the direct effect of acidity and alkalinity which is con- 
ceded by most scientists to be of little importance under field 
conditions, there are the possibilities of deficiencies of essential 
mineral nutrients or an excess of some toxic substance. Under 
average conditions of fertility the nutrients most apt to be 
deficient as a result of the effect of the soil reaction are boron, 
manganese, and iron, which become increasingly less available 
as the soil becomes alkaline. The toxic effects resulting indi- 
rectly from soil reaction are observed most commonly on very 
acid soils. The toxicity may be due to excessive amounts of 
soluble aluminum or manganese. Aluminum has been found 
to be responsible in most cases of poor growth on acid soils. 

Ornamental plants in particular are subjected to a wide 
variation in soil conditions. In addition to the wide variations 
in reaction that occur naturally in our soils a number of arti- 
ficial ones are also encountered. Many people try to grow 
plants around their homes in sub-soil that was used for 
grading or next to concrete walls; and both of these situa- 
tions are apt to be alkaline. Since flower gardens are usually 
confined to fairly small areas, soil amendments are likely to be 
excessive. Aluminum sulphate and sulphur are generally rec- 
ommended for acidifying the soil around plantings of erica- 
ceous shrubs such as laurel, rhododendron, and azalea, and 
flowers planted in soil so treated may be injured as a result 
of the acidity. ; 

Experiments were started here at the Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station in 1933 to determine the most favorable 
soil reaction for a number of commonly grown annual garden 
flowers. The plants were grown in field plots, the soil of which 
had been adjusted to a series of soil reactions ranging from 
pH 4.5, which is very acid, to pH 7.6, which is slightly alka- 
line. The study was designed so that the plants would be 
grown under conditions that would be as near like those en- 
countered by the amateur gardener as possible. The general 
effect such as well balanced growth and flower production was 
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used as an index of the response of the plants to soil reaction. 

The plants studied can be divided into three groups on the 
basis of their response to the acid soil. Calendula, cornflower, 
gaillardia, larkspur, and scabiosa plants were all killed in very 
acid soil. Some plants of China aster, zinnia, balsam, phlox, 
scarlet sage, castor bean, lupine, African marigold, and nastur- 
tium survived on the most acid soil, but these were very poor 
plants. Portulaca, French marigold, petunia, cosmos, and 
ageratum produced fair to good sized plants on the most acid 
soil. 

Some of the varieties showed a decrease in growth on the 
alkaline soil. Cosmos, African marigold, scarlet sage, portu- 
laca, cornflower, petunia, and lupine were ten to 38 per cent 
below their maximum growth on the most alkaline soil. 

Although many varieties of garden flowers show a definite 
preference for a particular soil reaction, most of them do well 
over a fairly wide range; therefore, it would be advisable for 
the average gardener who grows a variety of flowers to main- 
tain a slightly acid soil reaction (pH 6.0 to 7.0). 

The soils department at your state college of agriculture is 
equipped to test your soil and recommend the necessary treat- 
ment—-lime to raise the reaction and sulphur or aluminum 
sulphate to lower it. 


—G. M. Shear. 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Treatment for Narcissus Bulbs 


HE requirement, in effect since August 1, 1936, that all 
narcissus bulbs from Holland be given the hot water treat- 

ment upon entry to the United States, was revoked November 
10, and is to become effective August 15, 1939. The an- 
nouncement was made in an order signed by Lee A. Strong, 
chief of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

On and after August 15, 1939, all such importations shall 
be accompanied by a certificate certifying that the bulbs have 
been thoroughly inspected at the time of packing and found 
or believed to be free of injurious plant diseases and insect 
pests. 

Upon arrival at the American ports of entry, all shipments 
will be examined by inspectors of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. This examination will include the cut- 
ting of suspicious looking bulbs when necessary to determine 
their freedom from infestation by the bulb nematode. Any 
shipments found infested will be given the latest approved 
treatment or rejected. 

At the request of the Netherlands Government, a commit- 
tee of technical experts representing the governments of the 
Netherlands and of this country was appointed for the pur- 
pose of considering on the ground, in Holland, the necessity 
of requiring the hot-water treatment of Holland narcissus 
bulbs as a condition of entry into the United States. This 
committee held a series of meetings in Holland, during April 
1938, most of which took place in the narcissus bulb fields 
where every opportunity was afforded to inspect the bulbs 
as to foliage or by lifting them, and to observe the cultural 
practices and sanitary measures employed in an effort to reduce 
the bulb nematode infestation to the minimum. The field 
examinations revealed an almost complete absence of bulb 
nematode infestations in the narcissus plantings. 


Card Catalogue of “Horticulture” 


S I read the magazine Horticulture, I keep at hand some 
library cards and a red or blue pencil. Then I make a 
check against the item in Horticulture that especially interests 
me, and on the library card I note the subject of the item and 
date and page in Horticulture. Thus I have a card index of 
many small items that otherwise I would not be able to locate 
readily. 


—Frances R. Williams. 
Winchester, Mass. 











Starting a House Plant Garden’ 


Mrs. Moses W. Faitoute tells what can 
be grown successfully in a living room 


TARTING a garden of indoor plants involves the zon- 
sideration of four important factors. These are light, 
heat, humidity and ventilation. Let us assume that you 

have a deep bay window with an exposure to the south, 
southeast, or southwest, and a shelf across it or fitted to it. 
This window will provide our first requirement of light; 
the radiator which may be under the shelf will provide the 
second requirement—heat. Let us also assume that you have 
thoughtfully provided a pan of galvanized iron made accord- 
ing to the dimensions of the shelf and turned up three inches 
at the sides to form a trough. This you have filled to a depth 
of two inches with pebbles, which make an excellent base on 
which to stand the pots. The surplus moisture from watering 
will be distributed throughout this pan, thereby meeting 
through evaporation our third requirement of humidity. 
Ventilation can be arranged by opening windows at the other 
end of the room at favorable hours. Window shades that pull 
up from the sill are an excellent medium of regulating the sun- 
light, which at times is a bit too ardent for some plants— 
particularly toward Spring. 

Given this nucleus, let us proceed to set our plants. Spaces 
between the windows and at the sides are ideal for climbing 
plants, which will form a graceful frame for the whole. Ivies 
of various types, philodendrons and pothos are usually 
thought of as background material; but if you have never 
tried the butterfly-vine, Stigmaphyllon ciliatum, you have a 
treat in store. The luxuriant growth, heart-shaped leaves and 
exquisite, orchid-like yellow and brown flowers which cover 
the vine, send other such plants into the discard. A support 
must be provided for this attractive plant, which can be found 
at most well stocked plant houses. You will be glad to know, 
too, that it is free from insect pests. 

The passion-flower is better known. This plant adores the 
heated atmosphere of the house. If given a pot which will not 
confine the root system, and plenty of room to ramble, it will 
produce an abundance of bloom. The passion-flower also re- 
quires a support. Ventilation is vital to the plant, as is the 
spraying of the foliage. I well recall the gorgeous passion- 
flowers we had in California. How they throve in that dry, 
Summer climate, with a daily 
hosing of the foliage, and what a 
treat che orange-colored fruits 
were .o the children! They de- 
lighted in the crimson “‘gobs’’ of 
jelly with which the fruit was 
filled. 

The Heavenly Blue morning- 
glory is also a lover of arid, indoor 
air. Seeds can be planted during 
the late Summer, six to ten in a 
pot, and they can be counted upon 
to bloom within eight weeks after 
planting. In order to havea pro- 
longed succession of bloom, it is 
wise to start three or four pots a 
week apart. In planting the seed, 
plenty of heat and moisture are 
essential. The old idea of soaking 
them before planting has gone 
with the wind. I have had ger- 
mination in four days by keeping 
the pots in a warm, moist place, 





*A radio address by Mrs. Moses W. 
Faitoute, vice-president of the Garden 
Club of New Jersey over Station WOR. 


The passion-flower may be grown successfully in living rooms 
when conditions are favorable. 





covered with a piece of newspaper. Care must be given to 
watering, as well as to sudden changes of temperature and chilly 
¢raughts. Warm water, instead of the usual cold, is much 
appreciated by this delicate plant. 

One other vine with which I have had success is the creeping 
fig, Ficus pumila. This tiny-leafed child of the mulberry 
family has the time of its life wandering over the rough, lime- 
stone walls of our sun room. In order to give it a secure root 
hold, I had a mason construct semicircular pots of cement on 
the tiled floor against the walls, with drainage holes in the 
floor. By adding a small amount of peat moss to the soil, I 
have been able to maintain at the roots the moisture which 
this plant loves. As the many shoots develop, they are assisted 
over the rougher spots on the walls by means of narrow strips 
of waterproof adhesive tape, for the small suckers can cling 
only in their juvenile stage. The strips are removed as soon as 
the vines have taken hold. On a smooth surface, no assistance 
is needed, as the shoots run over it in an amazingly short 
space of time. This obliging vine will adapt itself to wood or 
stone and form a delicate tracery of charming design. 

Then as an oddity in the way of vines you may try a sweet 
potato—one that has not been “‘cured’’ by being put through 
the sulphur process to help preserve it. A glass jar with a neck 
just large enough to hold the tuber will answer. Place the stem 
end up and allow the lower tip to rest in water to about one- 
quarter of its length. Keep it in a dark place until the sprouts 
and roots are well started; then bring it into the light. A metal 
wall bracket is an excellent holder; the vine cascades from it, 
and as some of the shoots grow upward, the effect is good. A 
piece of charcoal in the water may help to keep it sweet. White 
potato vines can be grown in this manner equally as well. 

Geraniums are obliging plants for the amateur. If you had 
the foresight to take cuttings of your favorite varieties in May 
and have grown them along in small pots during the Summer, 
you should now have some fine, strong plants eight to ten 
inches in height, perhaps in five-inch pots. Buds that formed 
during the Summer should have been removed to conserve 
their strength for later blooming. One of the secrets of produc- 
ing abundant bloom is keeping geraniums pot-bound. If this 
is done, they will brighten your window garden for a long 
period. 

Some of you who had fine-blooming geraniums last year 
may have set them in the garden 
for the Summer, and without cut- 
ting back or repotting these plants 
you may have brought them in- 
doors expecting them to carry on 
as before. Now, a geranium cannot 
be expected to bloom continu- 
ously, so be considerate of your 
plants’ needs and they will flower 
throughout the Autumn, with less 
bloom during the darker months, 
and burst forth again in early 
Spring. The leaves should be near 
the glass, for this exposes the 
upper surface; and the sun, in 
turn, produces flowers. We all like 
to turn these willing plants face 
in to display their blooming ac- 
complishments, but it is better to 
leave them to their own inclina- 
tion of reaching toward the sun. 
In constantly turning the pots, the 
plants’ efforts to strain toward the 
light defeat their purpose and very 
little bloom results. 

Varieties of geraniums for house 
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culture include the sweet-scented nutmeg, mint and lemon 
geraniums, sprigs of which are delightful for use in finger 
bowls as well as for providing fragrance in the house. The 
trailing ivy-leaf geranium is good for hanging baskets and will 
root readily in water. 

Begonias are good-natured plants of easy culture. There are 
white-flowering varieties as well as pink, deep coral and red, 
with both light and dark foliage. There are tall and short 
varieties; in fact you can gratify almost any wish in selecting 
from this family for your indoor garden shelf. If you potted 
up the young shoots that formed around the base of your 
old plants in July, you have just the material with which to 
fill in spaces among other plants. 

Such primulas as Primula malacoides and P. obconica are 
always useful. They have long blooming periods, and their 
great variety of colors is an advantage. Plants of both can be 
had from the florists, so it is hardly worth while to grow them 
from seed, which must be planted in the Spring. Many people 
are poisoned by touching P. obconica, and this unfortunate 
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A wagon wheel used as an accessory in an exhibit of herbs. 


characteristic has resulted in the exclusion of this lovely species 
from a large number of indoor gardens. 

We now have our shelf well stocked with plants, but the 
front edge of the trough is blatantly visible. To cover this 
unsightly part, plants of Cissus adenopodus, the newly arrived 
relative of Cissus or Vitis rhombifolia (grape-ivy, to most of 
you), are invaluable. This newer variety is far more attractive 
than its more widely known relative. Its young leaves of rich 
crimson, which turn to a bronzy green with age, and the soft 
down which covers the entire plant with its interesting spread- 
ing habit, give a finish to the garden scheme. 

Pests have an uncanny way of gaining entrance to an in- 
door garden, despite one’s efforts to combat them. It is well to 
be provided with two bottle sprayers from hardware or seed 
stores, one for plain water and the other for a nicotine-soap 
solution. The former used each morning is as welcome as a 
Summer shower, and a good preventive of the red spider; the 
latter will take care of most pests. 

Food is necessary at least once a month, when you can give 
your plants a party by working a scant teaspoonful of com- 
mercial fertilizer into the soil before watering. 

Yellowing of the leaves usually indicates that too much 
water has been given, especially if the leaves drop off. Rap- 
ping the pots with your knuckles tells you, if a hollow sound 
results, that a drink would be appreciated. The temperature 
of the room where plants are living should be around 70 
degrees during the day; at night it should be ten degrees lower. 
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An “Herb Wheel” Exhibit 


O FIND an attractive setting for herbs is something of a 

problem. In olden days they were grown among “‘knots,” 
that is, designs carried out by strongly colored plants such as 
Santolina chamecyparissus or Teucrium chameedrys clipped to 
form intricate patterns. It requires skill and patience to carry 
these out and to keep them going and most amateurs have 
neither the skill nor the time, to say nothing of the patience. 

Many of the herbs are scraggly, notably the thymes and 
the mints, which wander around in a pleasant fashion and 
get mixed up with all other plants near them. I have Viola 
odorata making steadily increasing mats, right now, and some 
of the artemisias seem to be pre-empting space belonging to 
other plants, while the beebalms are great roamers. So it 
would seem that some sort of definite architectural or horti- 
cultural pattern would be helpful in keeping the herbs within 
bounds. 

For the person who would grow only sufficient herbs for 
the kitchen, an old cart wheel is an ideal means for 
supplying a pattern and a boundary for the plants. 
Wheels have long been used for this purpose and if 
one can get a really old one from which all the paint 
has long since disappeared and been replaced by a 
nice, gray- weathered surface and having a huge hub, 
one is lucky indeed. 

I found such a wheel and used it in a flower show 
held at Peekskill, N. Y. The herbs were planted 
between the spokes and in the corners were rose 
geraniums. Since it was an “educational exhibit”’ 
we had to put labels in front of the hub which 
somewhat marred the exhibit, but this would be 
quite unnecessary in a garden. 

This particular wheel had 14 spokes, so we used 
14 different herbs, one in each space and the 15th 
was the rose geranium. As a further source of 
“education” we had a card printed with the herbs 
classified under annual, biennial, perennial and pot 
plants. The annual herbs were: basil, lettuce-leaved, 
and basil bush, Summer savory and sweet marjoram. 
‘ The biennial herbs were parsley and caraway. The 

=, perennials were: sage, thyme, mint, lovage, tarragon, 
rosemary and chives. The pot plants were lemon 
verbena and rose geranium. 

If I did it again I would edge my wheel with Thymus 
serpyllum or one of the artemisias; the ivy looks a bit untidy. 
Also I would alternate gray-leaved and green-leaved plants 
to make more of a balanced pattern. 


—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Plenty of Outdoor Carnations 


FOR several years we have enjoyed, from early August until 
hard freezing, an abundance of really beautiful carnations, 
just as sweet-scented as the florists’ productions, with satisfac- 
tory stems and growing very easily. They are in many colors, 
but we seem to prefer the white, scarlet and pink. The seed 
seems to come from the neighborhood of San Remo, passing 
generally under the name of Glory of the Riviera carnations. 

We start the seedlings early, and plant them out when frost 
danger is over. They grow off rapidly, but there is one caution 
I must make, which is that rabbits are particularly fond of 
them, wherefore we have had to surround the bed of them 
with a chicken-wire hedge to discourage the bunnies. 

The flowers produced are not quite so large as the florists’ 
carnations, but they are plenty large enough. Very few of 
them show the split calyx which sometimes bothers the green- 
house production, and all of them are richly fragrant. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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ARDENING does not belong to youth. Boys and girls 
may have a teacher-inspired enthusiasm for school gar- 
dens, but this enthusiasm soon evaporates when school days 
are over. There are exceptions of course, for otherwise there 
would be no need of agricultural colleges, but for the most 
part youth is too much occupied with its new freedom to 
concern itself with garden problems. 

In later years, however, we find ourselves turning rather 
naturally to the simple things of life—our roses, our lilies, 
our cabbages and our herbs. We get sufficient excitement by 
matching wits with the moles and cutworms and we often 
find that the moles and the cutworms win. We learn to respect 
Kipling’s truism that “‘half the proper gardener’s work is done 
upon his knees.’” This lowly attitude is not one of devotion, 
of course, but the very necessary concomitant of weed killing. 
Sometimes, however, I have a lingering suspicion that those 
of us who do the most writing actually do the least gardening. 
Perhaps we seek in that way the “glory of the garden” that 
Kipling also sings about. It can hardly be a financial con- 
sideration for I never knew a writer on gardening topics who 
became wealthy. 


HE Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum in Boston, Mass., is 

visited by thousands of persons every year. Apart from the 
art treasures it contains, it has a large porch which is always 
filled with plants, the display being handsome in Winter as 
well as in Summer. For this reason the museum is of particular 
interest to garden lovers. 

The building which houses the museum is often spoken of 
as Mrs. Gardner’s palace because Mrs. Gardner herself lived 
there for a long time before she passed away, several years ago. 
It was after her death that it was opened to the public. The 
building may well be called a palace because of the type of 
architecture which it represents, as well as its luxurious 
furnishings. 

Mr. Morris Carter, the director of the museum, is an ardent 
horticulturist and for that reason the museum is often repre- 
sented at the exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, usually with an exhibit which attracts major atten- 
tion because of its unique character. The illustration on this 
page indicates what I have in mind when I say this. The 
exhibit pictured was set up at the Fall show at Horticultural 


Hall and was planned and executed by Mr. Carter after a tour 
around the world which carried him, of course, to Japan. The 
exhibit consisted of tall, beautifully made screens covered with 
gold paper, against which long bamboo baskets were set, these 
baskets being filled with chrysanthemums of various types. 


VERETT ROSIER (Horticulture, November 15) thinks 
it worth while for someone to try to hybridize our native 
lady-slipper with the more tropical forms as grown under glass. 
The trouble is that no one has ever recorded raising native 
hardy cypripediums from seed, which makes the possibility of 
getting fertile seed from a cross between either Cypripedium 
acaule or C. spectabile and any of their tender relatives, species 
or hybrids seem rather remote. There may not be an impos- 
sible barrier against such hybridization, but first we have to 
learn why no one has ever raised, artificially, either of the wild 
species or for that matter any of the hardy orchids, American 
or otherwise. 

I have failed to get a sign of life from home-saved seed of 
C. pubescens or C. spectabile, the same with imported seed of 
Japanese species; a commercial friend also derived nothing 
from a sowing of the same seed made in bottles as used for 
exotic types of orchids. Obviously, all the hardy orchid species 
everywhere grow from seed in their native haunts as all the 
plants growing in gardens have been collected. Why do seed- 
lings of hardy orchids appear and grow in the wilds, although 
no one has reported raising seedlings in captivity? 


HE gourd festival recently held at Horticultural Hall in 

Boston exceeded in magnitude, interest and decorative value 
anything of the kind ever held in New England. I am inclined 
to think, in fact, that it was the most outstanding gourd 
exhibition ever held in this country. The New England Gourd 
Society, which staged it, had the co-operation of various art 
students who painted a series of murals which extended all the 
way around the hall. I am showing an illustration herewith to 
indicate the nature of the displays. Truly, gourds have come 
into their own. 


— LAWRENCE (Horticulture, November 15) right- 
fully praises the unique tuberous Begonia evansiana, which 
by the way, was at one time called B. rex. Many years ago it 





Chrysanthemums in baskets against gold screens made up a unique exhibit at the Autumn exhibition in Boston. 
It was staged by the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum. 
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Gourds were used in a highly decorative way at the Autumn exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Boston. 


was commonly grown as a window plant in England, but 
seemingly disappeared from sight and was not brought to 
light again until the late W. A. Manda was found growing it 
at his nurseries at South Orange, N. J., he apparently being 
the first to prove its hardiness. Paul Lawrence fails to mention 
that aside from hardiness, B. evansiana produces bulbils on 
the stems in great numbers in late Fall, these germinating 
freely in the Spring, even in North Jersey, without protection. 

It is advisable to cover the old roots with some litter, but 
last Winter, without such covering, old bulbs duly made 
growth in May, although the temperature even touched zero. 
Numerous primroses were destroyed by the frequent freezing 
and thawing, but this begonia and its bulbils were unharmed. 
It must have almost full shade and ample moisture to ensure 
good growth; it then grows two feet or more and flowers 
freely. Sunny positions tend to dwarf the growth and check 
flowering. It is at its best in late September and early October 
but this season bloomed much later. A few degrees of frost 
are sufficient to destroy the tops. Like other begonias it is 
subject to leaf spot in wet weather. 


ESSIE BUXTON’S experience (Horticulture, November 
15) suggests that the water in her neighborhood is un- 
duly chlorinated. There are instances of florists suing water 
companies for damages, but where water is chlorinated cor- 
rectly it has usually been looked upon as harmless. I am under 
the impression that all water companies have to use chlorine 
at a certain percentage. 
_ I seriously doubt if such water gives off gas to the extent 
suggested, the injury recorded being done to the roots through 
contact. Root injury is quickly evidenced by sick foliage. 
Florists, by the way, do not water with a hose spray, the 
benches being wetted down without dampening the foliage 
except in the case of roses. Pot plants have to be watered with- 
out spraying. I use a long-spouted can and while our water 
is hard, and chlorined as required by law, I have never seen 
leaf or root injury that I could attribute to the water. 
Fumigating and spraying injury as well as sun burning and 
drying out injury are common. The soft-leaved Primula 
malacoides very quickly shows the effect of dryness. Before 
anyone jumps to the conclusion that the water is at fault 


when house plants go off, as Mrs. Buxton describes, let him 
make sure that there is no leak of illuminating or coal furnace 
gas. As little as one part in a million parts of air is sufficient 
to cause some plants to behave as described. Gas damage in 
Winter time through leaks traveling underground into green- 
houses is not uncommon. 


HEN you receive your Christmas poinsettia remember 

that it is a native of a very warm climate, Mexico. It 
needs plenty of sun and a warm location in a moist atmos- 
phere. It is very sensitive to sudden changes in temperature 
and will drop its leaves quickly if placed in a draft or if the 
temperature is allowed to drop below 60 degrees at night. 

By this time you should have realized that your poinsettia 
is a delicate child and must be pampered. It is one of the most 
difficult of the house plants to keep in good condition over a 
long period of time. However, if the poinsettia is placed in a 
sunny window, watered when necessary and regularly, given 
a temperature above 60 degrees at night, and kept away from 
drafts and sudden changes of temperature it should remain 
presentable through most of January. 

One frequently sees complete directions for keeping poin- 
settias over from one year to the next and for starting new 
plants from cuttings. However, because of the constant care 
required and the many disappointments, it is not recom- 
mended that the average amateur attempt to do these things. 


T THE recent Autumn show in Boston I saw in flower, 
for the first time, a huge specimen of Grammatophyllum 
speciosum, sometimes called the queen of orchids. I am not 
surprised, however, that I have not seen this sight before. 
Indeed, | consider myself very fortunate to see it at all, for, 
as far as I can learn, it is only the second time that this species 
has bloomed in this country. The plant itself is not rare here, 
but the flowers are extremely so. My hat comes off to Mr. John 
S. Doig, superintendent for Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, for such 
an accomplishment. It is not surprising that he was given a 
cultural certificate by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and that compliments were heaped upon him by his fellow 
growers. 








When Orchids Are Grown as House Plants 


Raymond E. Smith explains the kind of 
culture which is necessary to insure success 


that orchids cannot be grown successfully as house plants 

because of the special care and conditions they require. This 
is not strictly true since many species can be grown wherever 
other house plants are happy provided that certain conditions 
exist and a few simple directions are followed. One of the 
advantages to the amateur in growing orchids is that they do 
not require quite such constant care as do most house plants. 
They normally need potting only once in two or three years, 
nor is it necessary to water so frequently. Perhaps the greatest 
advantage is the length of time which the flowers remain in 
good condition, many of them staying fresh for weeks and 
some lasting even as long as three months, as in the case of 
Lycaste skinneri. Although it is true that the plants of the rare 
or better hybrids are rather expensive, it is also true that plants 
of many of the common species may be purchased for little 
more than a couple of blooms would cost at the florist’s shop. 

One of the most important requisites to home culture of 
orchids is the ability to produce a humid atmosphere in which 
to grow them. This is far more important than a superabun- 
dance of heat because species which require a warm green- 
house are perfectly satisfied with a night temperature of 65 to 
70 degrees Fahrenheit and a day temperature running about 
ten degrees higher. The cooler growing species need only 55 to 
60 degrees Fahrenheit at night with a similar increase during 
the day. Thus it can readily be seen that the ordinary living 
temperatures of our homes or apartments are perfectly suited 
for orchids. However, the atmosphere in many of our homes 
is far too dry for success with most plants and especially with 
orchids which obtain a great amount of their nourishment 
from the air. A few pans of water on the radiators in a steam- 
heated house or one of the patented humidifiers helps a great 
deal in raising the moisture content of the air. Fortunate 
indeed is the plant lover who has a sun porch or solarium for 
his or her plants for under these conditions a small spray gun 
can often be used to spray plain water over the plants or into 
the air. The evaporation of this moisture improves growing 
conditions immeasurably. A large 
bay window is only less useful in 
this respect because of its limited 
size and its intimate connection 
with the adjoining room. 

Before leaving the subject of 
air, I should say a few words 
about ventilation. Orchids are 
very fond of fresh air and require 
some of it every day. Stale or im- 
pure air is one of the surest ways 
to produce sickly orchid plants, so 
some ventilation should be given 
even in the Winter when the 
window should be opened for 
only a slight crack in the middle 
of the day for a short period. 

Most of the orchid genera suit- 
able for home culture will appre- 
ciate all the sunlight available 
from October to March or April 
and for the remainder of the year 
only a light shade is necessary. 
The cypripediums are exceptions 
to this statement since they are 
terrestrial and in their native habi- 
tat are shaded by fronds of ferns 


eat many years the idea has been prevalent among amateurs 





Cypripediums rhay be grown in window gardens. 


and the heavy foliage of trees. Therefore they will appreciate 
a light shade from the strong sun even in the Winter and so 
may be grown on tables or stands away from the sunny 
windows. The other species should be near the light and sun 
until it becomes too strong. When this condition exists, the 
leaves turn yellowish and the plants begin to look sickly. 
Should this occur, it may be corrected by changing the plants 
to positions where they will receive the proper light. 

Unlike most house plants, orchids do not require frequent 
watering. In fact, with the exception of the cypripediums and 
other terrestrial genera, they flower much better if they have 
been allowed to become thoroughly dry before they are given 
more water. This usually means that they do not require 
watering more than twice a week in the house and not that 
often during the dull, dark days of December and January. 
On the other hand, cypripediums should be kept moist at all 
times if success is to be assured. When watering orchids, care 
must be taken that too much is not applied. A quick dip into 
a pail or a light sprinkling is to be desired more than a thor- 
ough soaking. If, by chance, the temperature of the room 
should drop below the minimum allowed for the species 
being grown, no watering or spraying should be done until 
it has been restored to the proper level. In a dry atmosphere 
there is less likelihood of the plants becoming chilled than 
when the room is damp. During the growing period, an occa- 
sional application of liquid manure is beneficial. 

Although orchids do not ordinarily need potting for two 
or three years, it is important that the grower know something 
of the procedure, but first he should understand something of 
the difference between the various genera. Most of the orchids 
which are suitable for home culture are of the type which is 
known as the epiphytes. In other words, genera of this type 
live high in the trees in their native lands, clinging to the bark 
and branches in any way possible and deriving their nourish- 
ment from the air and from any bits of decaying vegetable 
matter which happen to come in contact with them. Cattleyas, 
celogynes, dendrobiums, epidendrums, lycastes, miltonias, 
oncidiums, phalznopses, certain vandas, and the zygopetalums 
belong in this class. These are the genera which are commonly 
grown in baskets filled with fern fibre and are hung up in the 
greenhouse, although some of 
them are grown in pots with equal 
success. This class, with the excep- 
tion of the phaleznopses and the 
vandas, grows well in a mixture 
of three parts fern fibre and one 
part live sphagnum moss. The 
phalznopses and vandas want all 
fern fibre, however. 

The calanthes, cymbidiums and 
cypripediums belong to the group 
called terrestrial. These normally 
grow on the ground and are well 
satisfied with a mixture of soil and 
fern fibre. They will also appre- 
ciate more water than the epi- 
phytes. A mixture of one-third to 
one-half fibrous loam, one-fourth 
to one-third leaf mold and one- 
fourth to one-third fern fibre suits 
them to perfection. 

Orchids are usually potted soon 
after they have flowered or imme- 
diately preceding the start of their 
growing season. Abundant drain- 
age must be supplied and the 
plants must be planted very firmly 
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in the compost, whichever kind it may be. Water should be 
withheld for about two weeks after potting and the plants 
should be given a light spraying daily until new growth has 
become well started. 

For the apartment dweller who cannot regulate the heat or 
humidity of the atmosphere, the wardian case comes in very 
handy. With this glass-enclosed case, moisture and tempera- 
ture can be regulated with great ease so that orchids will thrive 
with little care in a room which is too dry for house plants. 

Among 'the easiest of the orchids for the amateur to start 
with is Cypripedium insigne, the lady-slipper orchid. Being 
a terrestrial orchid it requires plenty of moisture and can be 
grown in a much cooler temperature than many of the others. 
It blooms about the middle of December and lasts for about 
two months. It should never be thoroughly rested. Others of 
this genus which are comparatively easy to grow are C. callo- 
sum, C. harrisianum, C. leeanum, C. maudie and C. villosum. 

Miltonias are also of easy culture so that the amateur should 
have little difficulty with them. They differ from the cypri- 
pediums, however, in being epiphytes, requiring a warmer 
temperature, and producing their large flat flowers on long 
sprays. Miltonia vexillaria is a good species. 

Other species which can be successfully grown in the house 
include Calanthe regnieri, Cattleya bowringiana, C. gaskel- 
liana, C. labiata, C. mossie, C. percivaliana, C. skinneri, C. 
trianei, Coelogyne cristata, Cymbidium lowianum, Dendro- 
bium moschatum, D. nobile, D. thyrsihorum, Epidendrum 
prismatocarpum, Oncidium splendidum, O. varicosum rogers, 
Phalenopsis schilleriana, and Zygopetalum mackayi. All of 
these make good house plants with a little care. The flowers 
are beautiful and unusual and are noted for their long-keeping 
qualities. An orchid plant makes a very appropriate Christmas 
gift because of this fact and also because with the proper care 
it will last for years, producing its flowers periodically. 


—Ray Smith. 
Andover, Mass. 


Oncidiums may be grown in the living room with careful culture. 
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The Various Eupatoriums 


R. HAMBLIN’S article on wildflowers in Horticulture 
for September 15 prompts me to draw attention to the 
difference between Eupatorium purpureum, mentioned in the 
article, and E. maculatum, not mentioned. Gray’s new 
manual gives the latter as a variety of the former. Britton 
and Brown make them two distinct species, which seems to 
me fitting judgment in the matter, since the difference between 
the two forms is not merely botanical hair-splitting, but is 
so marked that it is of importance horticulturally and in 
planting design. 

E. maculatum is the commoner of the two in this general 
vicinity. It is generally about two feet shorter than E. pur- 
pureum; the flowers are in rather flat heads and are pinkish 
purple; the flowers of the latter are in rather hemispheric 
heads, and somewhat paler in color. The leaves of E. macu- 
latum are more often in whorls of three, those of E. pur- 
pureum in whorls of six. A very interesting difference that I 
have never come across in print is that the stems of E. macu- 
latum are solid with pith, whereas those of E. purpureum are 
hollow from end to end; they would make good bean shoot- 
ers. I have occasionally used them as drinking tubes when 
slaking my thirst at a spring; but care has to be exercised not 
to crush the tube between the teeth, because this results in 
imparting the acrid taste so characteristic of many composite. 

While these two eupatoriums would be out of place in the 
usual flower garden, they are splendid subjects for large-scale 
meadow effects in August and September, especially in com- 
bination with certain other composite. 

While on the subject of eupatoriums, I wonder how many 
people know that E. urticefolium (ageratoides), snow thor- 
oughwort, often used by garden makers, poisons cows that 
eat the plant and affects their milk in a manner to cause ‘‘milk 
sickness’ in humans, with fatal results. Nancy Hanks, the 
mother of Abraham Lincoln, is said to have died from this 
cause. 

—Hans J. Koehler. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Enclosure for a Compost Pile 


I RECOMMEND making a compost pile within a circular 
enclosure made of chicken wire. I buy 18 to 25 feet of 
chicken wire, four to five feet high. I make this into a circular 
fence and put the leaves and vegetable refuse to be rotted with 
fertilizer within this area. Be sure to get the chicken wire, not 
poultry wire. This finer mesh wire is stiffer, and lasts for 
several years and can be rolled up when not in use. I have 
several such piles varying from three feet to six feet in diam- 
eter. Keep the end of the hose in the pile if possible. Then 
extra water from washing pails and filling watering pots goes 
onto the pile of compost. 

To sift the compost when well rotted, I use my old ash 
sifter that fits over a barrel. This works very well indeed and 
in a very short time you have a barrel of sifted compost, as 
fine as coarse sugar. The siftings from this process go back for 
further rotting. 

It is desirable to have an empty area the size of the compost 
pile beside it, so that the pile can be turned over into the empty 
circle of wire, and at a later time turned back to the first 
location. Such circular wire fences can often be hidden among 
bushes or in out-of-the-way corners, and changed about to 
suit the amount of rubbish. 


—Frances R. Williams. 
Winchester, Mass. 


Editor’s Note—The proportions of chemicals or fertilizer 
to use in making a compost pile are given in an article in the 
New England section of Horticulture, May 15, 1938. This 
information ts taken from a leaflet of the Waltham Field Sta- 
tion of the Massachusetts State College. 
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Gardenia Plants in the Home 


HOSE who have had a wide experience growing gardenias 

agree that the best varieties suitable for house plants are 
Veitchi and Belmont. Veitchi is the small type introduced 
many years ago from England. Belmont was introduced dur- 
ing 1934, and is usually referred to as the large new type of 
gardenia. This variety originated in the United States and is 
patented. 

Keep the plants in an even night temperature between 60 
and 70 degrees. Never place them near radiators, but always in 
the sun when possible and avoiding drafts. In Summer, from 
June to September, the plants may be grown outdoors but 
only in sheltered locations, protected from strong winds. If 
yellow leaves appear, due to the change of environment, 
simply pick them off. This is a natural condition resulting in 
the shedding of matured growth, the same as roses or other 
flowers. 

The first rule is to keep plants in a semi-moist condition, 
not too wet and not too dry. It is well to apply enough water 
to moisten all the loam and then to wait until the plants dry 
out enough to need more water. The mistake usually made is 
to water constantly, thus keeping the plants too wet, which 
results in rotting of the roots. Use tepid water. Do not let 
the plants stand in water, but keep the saucers dry. 

Unfortunately, the white mealy bug is troublesome on 
gardenias. These insects lodge in the joints of the plants and 
must be eliminated. The easiest method is to place the plants 
in a sink and go over the joints with a soft, cheap, flat two- 
inch paint brush. Use a little pure soap in the water to clean 
the plants. During warm weather take the plants outdoors and 
syringe with cold water with enough force to clean them, 
using a garden hose equipped with a spray nozzle. These rules 
apply to any other insects that may appear on the plants. 

Feed the plants every three or four weeks with liquid fer- 
tilizer. Gardenias require certain elements that are necessary to 
keep the plants green and healthy. A proper fertilizer can be 
obtained from any florist specializing in growing gardenias. 
Dissolve the fertilizer in the water used for one good watering 
for each plant. 

When the plants are root bound, they should be repotted 
in a slightly larger pot, to encourage new root development. 
Indications that a plant needs repotting are found on the roots. 
When only roots are seen and the plant lacks vigor, repotting 
is recommended. 

When the flowers are to be worn as corsages, the stem can 
be cut to the desired length. For floating in a flat vase or dish, 
snap out the bloom at the bottom of the calyx, leaving all the 
foliage and wood on the plants for future bloom development. 
Always submerge the flowers in cold water for a few minutes 
- after picking; then place in a refrigerator if not to be used 
immediately. 

—Walter E. Lenk. 
Belmont, Mass. 


Fertilizer Affects Marigold Size 


ANY garden makers are complaining that although the 
new marigolds have beauty of shape and color, they 

lack the expected size. The largest marigold flowers I saw the 
past Summer were grown from seed of new varieties planted 
in a chicken run spaded this spring after six years’ use. The 
flowers measured as much as four inches across. Seed from 
the same packet planted in good garden soil a few feet away 
produced flowers less than two inches across. In past years I 
have noted the extreme size of dahlias and gladioli grown in 
abandoned chicken runs. It might well be worth while for 
those growing exhibition blooms to shift their poultry yards 
about from year to year to take advantage of the enriched soil. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 


South Carrollton, Ky. 
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Among Our Specialties 
Specimen Evergreens, Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas. Rare Trees 
and Shrubs. Selected Groundcov- 


PLANT NOW 


AND AVOID THE SPRING RUSH 


This is an ideal time for new plantings as well as replace- 
ments. Prices will be higher in the Spring. Take advantage 
of our Great Autumn Surplus Sale and save 25 to 50%. 


New and Choice 
Chrysanthemum Jane Kelsey 
The outstanding Korean Hybrid 


Chrysanthemum. Clear pink. 
Strong plants: 3 for $2, 10 for $5 





ers, Choice Hardy Perennials. 


Postpaid east of Mississippi River 


Ask for Catalog 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


East Boxford, Mass. 


Tel. Topsfield 71 











Suggestions for Holiday Gifts for Garden Lovers 


Collection of 12 Distinct Varieties of Hardy Liliums ........... $3.00 
Collection of 12 Distinct Varieties of Hardy Choice Liliums ... 6.00 
Collection of 100 Strong Flowering Bulbs in 20 Varieties ....... 25.00 


We have fully 100 varieties of Liliums now ready to ship. 


The Lily Year Book of the Royal Horticultural Society of England. 
This work contains numerous splendid articles and is finely illus- 
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The Daffodil Year Book of the Royal Horticultural Society. Another 
grand publication, brimful of interesting matter. 


Post Free, $2.00 per copy 


Lilies and Their Culture in North America. The first practical work 
on these glorious bulbous plants published in America. By W. N. 
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Strong Bulbs of Paperwhite Narcissus ... .60 cents doz., $4.00 per 100 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT STREET at FEDERAL 


WEYMOUTH, MASS. 








GARDENING INDOORS 
By F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. Grayson 


Your Christmas gift plants will not die 
if you follow the specific advice of this 
newest and most complete book on house 
plants. It is a manual that gives year- 
round service in the many problems that 
beset indoor gardeners. $2.50 





THE NATION’S FORESTS 
By William A. Du Puy 
Introduction by F. A. Sileox 
Chief of the U. 8. Forest Service 

This amazing story of the achievements 
of the National Forests will show you what 
the Forest Service is now able to offer the 
American people. Superbly illustrated. $3 


V Books For Gardeners V 


GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR 
By McFarland and others 


Illustrated with 275 colored 
photographs and 100 halftones, 
this book contains a concise 
summary of cultural facts for 
hundreds of common and un- 
usual plants. $3.50 








ANNUALS FOR YOUR 
GARDEN 


By Daniel J. Foley 
All the cultural information 
a beginner needs or wants, 


covering 90 annuals, 32 ftull- 
color plates. $1.00 





these books are available at all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN CO.., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 














LARGE TREES 


are successfully planted dur- 
ing the Winter months when 
they may be moved with a 
frozen ball of earth on the 
roots. 

It costs less, too. 

You should see our large 
Maples, Elms, Douglas Fir, 
Arborvites and Yews. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 








West Newbury Massachusetts 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 























BIG 
TREES 


STILL TIME 


this Fall to plant BIG TREES 
. either Shade Trees or 
Specimen Evergreens. 


We have one of the few 
stocks of NURSERY- 
GROWN BIG TREES. The 
supply is definitely limited 
... early ordering will pre- 
vent disappointment. 


& 
WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
Framingham, Mass. 
TELEPHONE 6191 
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MULTIFLORA HYACINTHS 


SOMETHING NEW FOR 
INDOOR CULTURE! 


Specially treated bulbs, each throw- 
ing 5 to 8 loosely arranged spikes. 
Cultural directions with each order. 


Dark Blue, Light Blue, Pink, White 
3 for $1.00, dozen $3.50 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 
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Salt Effects in Oregon 


6 observations of the Roving Gardener pertaining to salt 
being blown inland by the hurricane of last September and 
also Maud R. Jacobs’ article relative to the use of salt in the 
treatment of pear blight brings up the subject of salt in 
agriculture. 

Salt used on various soils is an excellent fertilizer. Rice fields 
in China and elsewhere have been dependent on sea water for 
fertility for centuries and its use in western European countries 
is not unusual. Its use on lighter soils with a considerable 
admixture of sand seems to be more successful for crop pro- 
duction than on the heavier clay soils. 

On our Oregon coast, during Winter storms, the winds 
blow at times up to 70 miles per hour directly off the Pacific 
ocean, carrying inland considerable quantities of salt, yet the 
entire coast line of about 350 miles is forested almost to the 
water's edge with pine, hemlock, Sitka spruce and Port Orford 
cedar which seem to thrive on the admixture of salt to their 
diet. 

Scotch broom, which grows in golden masses along the 
Clatsap Plains and elsewhere along the Oregon coast, at times 
seems to be burned or damaged after a Winter when these 
storms have been particularly violent or frequent, but the next 
year they are laden with glorious trusses of their golden 
blossoms. 

Rhododendrons are abundant for a distance of a few yards 
to several miles from the beach line and are of finer foliage and 
the blossoms are more colorful and abundant than in the 
Cascade Mountains, where these salt laden winds do not reach. 
Some gardeners use salt on rhododendrons in cultivation with 
good results. 

Bent grass, grown for seed on dyked tide lands near Astoria 
and about four miles from the ocean,- produce heavily. The 
soil is sub-irrigated with water from the ocean tides and also 
by salt laden winds. Nitrate of soda mixed with about double 
its weight of salt is a better fertilizer than when used straight, 
according to some authorities. This should prove that salt is a 
good dressing for proper soils when used judiciously. 

Probably the trees which lost their needles were injured by 
rapid dehydration by the extreme wind, and also slightly by 
salt which would have the same effect. This sometimes occurs 
on our Oregon coast, but has been noticed more on the Scotch 
brooms than on the evergreens. However the salt acting as a 
fertilizer should correct the damage next year. It will be 
interesting to watch. 

The effect of salt in the case of pear trees is probably an 
improvement in the general condition of the trees affected with 
blight to such an extent that the powers of resistance were so 
increased as to check or overcome the blight. At any rate salt 
as a fertilizer is an interesting subject for further study. 

—Percy E. Stowell. 
Portland, Ore. 


The Misnamed Iris Tuberosa 


AN interesting little plant, not common in our gardens, is 
the so-called Jris tuberosa, or, to give it its proper botani- 
cal name, Hermodactylus tuberosus. Strictly speaking this is 
not an iris, although Sir Michael Foster classed it as such and 
Dykes has this to say about it: ““Hermodactylus tuberosus is 
separated by botanists from the irises on the ground that the 
ovary is not separated into three compartments, although they 
apparently overlook the fact that in Jris pumila the separation 
is not complete right down to the base of the ovary.’’ The 
rootstock from which its name comes is composed of finger- 
like tubers. Its straight, slender leaves appear in the Fall and 
resemble those of /. reticulata, as do also its seeds. 

The flowers of this plant are very unusual and charming, 
apple green in color. The black velvet-like tips of the falls 
give the needed contrast. It does not in the least resemble the 
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CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 
Neat, Cheap and Durable, Summer or Winter 
5 ft. wide; any height to 6 ft. 
12c per sq. ft. 

Special coldframe covers, $2.15 
Prices f.o.b. Philadelphia 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1204 E. Washington Lane 
Germantown PHILA., PA. 











How to PROTECT PLANTS | 


Sit FREE...do0: take a chance 

and lose your most cherished 

perennials this winter. Protect 

them with PIC Emblem-Protected 

Peat Moss—the double-duty 

mulch that can be used again 

next spring to improve the soil. 

Write today for interesting, in- 

formative bulletin on “Winter 

Mulching.” It’s FREE. Address 
Dept. H-12. 

Peat Institute oF Americ¢ 

Div. Peat Import Corp. : 
155 John St. New York, N.Y. 


GARDEN LOVERS’ CRUISE 


Personally conducted by 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Visiting Port Au Prince, Kingston, 
Santiago, Havana and Nassau. 


Sails January 28, 1939 


RATE $122.50 up 
SPECIAL SHORE PROGRAM 
Send for Folder A 


DYER 246 truntington Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


P -OGEN, the all-purpose 
aN is: ton protects your —_ eo 
SHY t se. Com 
insects and disea: om 

and mildew; 
Stimulates luxuriant 
n supply stores. if 
FREE bulletin. 


Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


1s insect pests. 
pon Sold by garde 
unable to obtain, write us. 


Rose Mis. Co-, 208 Ogen 

















YOU WILL WANT TO KEEP THIS SEED 
CATALOG as aGARDEN REFERENCE BOOK 
because it gives Planting dates—Germina- 
tion periods—Colors and heights—Sowing 
suggestions — a description of new, un- 
usual flowers for 1939. 
Send for your FREE Catalog today 
Colorful Planting Calendar for 1939—10¢ 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
137 W. Colorado Street Pasadena, Calif. 





CAMELLIA JAPONICA 


makes the best Christmas Gift. Write 
for catalog. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
AUGUSTA, GA. Box 910-A 
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Christmas Collection 
We will ship, large Gladiolus bulbs, 
correctly labeled, carefully wrapped, 
4 each, Prepaid for $3.00. 


BLUE ADMIRAL GOLDEN FLAME 
PREDERICK CHRIST JUNIATA 
GEORGETTE KASSEL 
GERTRUDE STAR OF 
SWENSON BETHLEHEM 
EN TANGERINE 


CUP 
Write for List, showing many other 
SPECIAL $2 and $3 Collections 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner's Luck 
PACKARD FEEDER 


and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 t- 



















1446 Washington St. 
Canton, " 









rustic hemlock with 
glass top. Easily at- 
‘ ma tached towindowsill. 
~“ ————wa At your local bird 
a store or direct from 

Sg 2 a 5 WELLES L. BISHOP 
, 29 Bishop Pl., Meriden, Conn. 
















Gifts for Christmas 
S-L-N Invisible PLANT STAKES 
O26 Oe (ee GOP 6 ccc ccecctss $ .95 
19-GE" O08 BEBO BE ccc cs cccecs $1.90 
Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for . 


INVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS 
Gift package 4-5”, 4-10” and 4-15” for $2.00 
Kit of 20 GARDEN LABELS for .. .$1.00 

All appropriately wrapped. Circular on request. 
W. B. ESSELEN, 80-B BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 
Most complete and fastest selling 
book on HOUSE PLANTS. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


For Flower Lovers 


Wilt-Less Flower Cutter. 
Makes sharp cut — No 
crushing — Flowers ab- 
sorb more water — Kee 
longer. Chromium lated 
$1.50, postpaid in box. 
THE ULLMAN Co. 
Northampton Mass. 


Horticulture, Botany, Agriculture 


Sixty-page catalogue (free on applica- 
tion). Second Hand Books just issued. 
Includes both rare and also cheaper 
books, along with colored plates. 
HENRY CORK 


57 Queenswood Road Forest Hill 
London, S.E.23, England 





























KEYSTONE PLANT LABEL star. 
td BEST GIFT 


from one gardener to another. 
20 Keystone Plant Labels & 
Stakes; 100 green pyralin tie 
on labels; 1 Weatherproof 
pencil. Assorted box $2.00. 

Write for catalog garden gifts. 
w. LIVER MFG 


‘ W. 0 . CO. 
SAMPLE 1486 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WINDOW BIRD FEEDER 
Seed hopper at one A J ae CEH 
end—suet feeder at YY: a) 
other end — can be iy. ; 
removed for refilling 
in less than one min- 
ute without going out 
doors. Complete with 
special brackets for 
mounting — $1.75 
Postpaid. 
GESSNER CO. -—+ t 
4123 So. 40th St. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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HORTICULTURE 


showy I. persica which also has falls of a basic green, gor- 
geously marked, but is a modest little thing of which one can 
grow very fond. It is from nine to 12 inches tall. 

The plant is a native of Italy, Sicily and other parts of 
southern Europe. Returned travelers tell of finding it growing 
wild on the Roman Campagna. 

My plants have come through two Winters with zero 
temperatures in a sheltered corner of my rock garden with 
only a light covering of excelsior, and are doing well. They 
were set out in the month of September in ordinary sweet rock 
garden soil. 

Early Spring is also said to be a good time for transplanting 
but, as they bloom in late April or early May, it would seem 
better to wait until after the leaves have died down if they 
are to be moved any distance. The plants are easy to obtain 
from iris specialists and their price is not high. 

—DMary R. Campbell. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


A Good Word for White Physostegia 


EAR EDITOR—I was much interested in the article in 
the October 15 issue of Horticulture praising the white- 
flowered physostegia. Why it is not grown more often in the 
average garden is hard to understand. Perhaps gardeners are 
so well acquainted with the spreading characteristics of the 
common type that they discard it and all its relatives from the 
garden. But as Rose Vasumpaur stated in her article, the white 
physostegia does not spread rapidly and can always be kept in 
bounds. Indeed, I seldom have enough of it. For cutting, this 
physostegia is ideal, combining nicely with other flowers and 
adding that necessary height and spike-growth so essential 
to many arrangements. 

In the garden there are so many uses for the white physos- 
tegia. Planted with the scarlet beebalm it creates an exciting 
color picture at a season when the garden does not show as 
many flowers as earlier in the season. The deep blue variety 
of the platycodon has proved another suitable companion for 
the white physostegia. If a few of the white platycodons with 
the blue veins are added to the planting they help in seeming 
to tie the combination together. 

Gardeners who have not grown the white physostegia 
should certainly add it to their plantings. It responds beauti- 
fully to encouragement—that is, a little plant food or rich soil 
given to it will make the spikes of blooms larger and fuller. 

—James H. Draper, Jr. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


“I do hold it, in the royal order of gardens, there ought to 
be gardens for all the months in the year; in which, severally, 
things of beauty may then be in season.” —Bacon. 
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This is the shoe we have exhibited at the 
Bosten Flower Shew. 


MAKE SOME GARDEN 
LOVER HAPPY THIS 
CHRISTMAS WITH A 
PAIR OF REAL 
GARDEN SHOES 









WOMEN’S 
$4.75 


MEN’S 


= 


Elk tanned uppers — Solid leather in- 
soles—Damp-proof Crepe soles. A shoe 
to make the recipient grateful all the 
year. 

Holiday wrapped, in Tan, Black or 
White. Men’s, A to E, 5 to 11 — 
Women’s, AA to D, 3 to 8, Give size in 
old shoes when ordering. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


(Also children sizes at $2.95 
Boys and Girls $3.45) 


Send check or money order or pay postman. 


BROCKTON 


MAIL ORDER SHOE HOUSE 
052 Montello Sta.. BROCKTON, MASS. 
(Pactory 565 W. Main St., Avon, Mass.) 








Portable Greenhouse 


Grows Earlier, Healthier Plants 





see! 
Now. . . banish forever the fuss and muss ONLY 
of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 
own vegetable and flower plants from seeds or $ 00 
bulbs with a Keene portable ‘‘Piant Start- — 
er.’’ Get started weeks earlier. . . save Now 


money . .. get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 

has hot water heat, thermostatically controlled. Made of 
water-proof ‘‘super-board’’ . . . light weight . . . move any- 
where. ‘‘Lastra’’ window giass admits ultra-violet sun rays. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order... pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas) 
81°x 41" (holds 18 flats) onty $23.95. Model 2 (oil or gas) 
81"x 67" (holds 30 flats) only $29.95. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene flate (5%"x 13°x 2%") 15 cents each. 


BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys- 
tem, and heat control, Model 1 — only $9.95; Model 2 — 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f.o.b. factory. 
Order today . . . avoid delay when rush comes. 


KEENE MFG. co., Dept. 768-M-1 RACINE, WISCONSIN 














THE BIRTHDAY OR HOLIDAY GIFT 





“IN ENAMELED CARTON POSTPAID $3.85 











PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 


The flower of exquisite 
fragrance! Easy to grow 
indoors—in bowls with 
pebbles and water. Plant 
bulbs in succession—have 
beautiful blooms from 
Christmas to March. 
Sent postpaid. Free Bulb 
Catalog. 

HENRY A. DREER 


299 DREER BLDG. 
PHILA., PA. 








When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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CARNATION CUTTINGS ROOT 
FASTER WHEN TREATED WITH 


Roofone 


PATENTS PENDING 


The HORMONE POWDER 


JUST DIP THE CUTTINGS IN THE DRY POW- 
DER AND SET IN THE PROPAGATING BED. 


Carnations not only root faster with ROOTONE 
treatment but develop larger root systems and thus 
grow faster after poiting. They frequently need 
pinching back twice before the untreated cuttings 
are pinched back once. 


JUST DUST and PLANT 


Also, dust your seeds with ROOTONE to increase 
germination and stop damping off. Pansies, Del- 
phiniums and Stocks respond remarkably well with 
ROOTONE. 


See Your Dealer or Order Direct 


2 oz. Jar (Trial Size) 
1 lb. Can (Growers Size) 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. 2 AMBLER, PA. 














Garden Club of Virginia 


Brings to you 150 beautifully colored 
slides showing historic homes and 
gardens with descriptive lecture. 
Entertaining, instructive, educa- 
tional. Rented to individuals or or- 
ganizations. $15 plus transportation 
($10 in Virginia) 10% of net added 
if shown for profit. Write 


MRS. S. S. JOHNSON 


Brookside Lynchburg, Virginia 





ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. Published monthly, it is 
official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden 
Society. Each issue brings a wealth of sound, 
practical, and up-to-date gardening informa- 
tion. Subscription price, $2.00 a year, 25c a 
copy. Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
New Catalogue sent on receipt of Ten Cents 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
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Ground Cover Under Maple Trees 


UITE by accident, I have discovered a ground cover that 
seems to grow with reasonable thriftiness under maple 
trees. For the first time in ten years I have been able to carpet 
the ground under two large Norway maples with something 
besides dust. In this spot I have tried in turn, pachysandra, 
vinca, thymes of various sorts, and sedums of many varieties, 
but have never been able to maintain them in presentable 
condition for more than a few weeks. 

Some years ago I began a compost pile at the edge of a 
woodland a few yards away from these two trees and at some 
time or other, threw a mass of Nepeta hederacea upon it that 
I had weeded out of some other spot. This promptly took 
hold and soon covered the compost pile with a mantle of 
green and then began to work itself out into the grass at the 
edge of the woods. Last year it jumped the driveway and 
became established under the two maples. 

This season, without any preparation of the soil whatever 
it spread to form a solid carpet over the barren area under the 
trees, and while it is not as luxuriant there as it is on the rich 
soil of the compost heap, it is a great improvement over any- 
thing else that I have tried. Its only drawback is, of course, 
that it is not evergreen. I hope that by periodic applications 
of plant food I shall be able to maintain it under the maples 
and thus arrive at a permanent solution of the ground cover 
problem in this particular spot for the Summer months at 
least. —James H. Bissland. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


A Unique Mediterranean Sedum 


EDUM AMPLEXICAULE is a very peculiar and inter- 
esting plant. The leaves of the barren shoots fade at about 
the flowering time (early Summer) leaving only the peculiar, 
broad, sheathing bases which enwrap the shoot and presum- 
ably form a protection against drought; in this condition the 
plant looks dead. However, during early Fall when moist 
weather prevails, growth is resumed at the tips of the shoots, 
and during winter the plant is again covered with small 
glaucous leaves. 

In the shape and history of its leaves this species is unique. 
In its flowering parts, especially, it shows its affinity to S. 
pruinatum. In both, the two-branched inflorescence is few- 
flowered although individual flowers are large. The flowers of 
S. amplexicaule are golden yellow, while those of S. pruina- 
tum are straw color. It is a native of the Mediterranean region, 
and is perfectly hardy, forming cushions about two inches 
high. It must be rather rare as I never see it advertised. It may 
be found in some collections under the name S. tenutfolium. 


Cambridge, Mass. —Francis Lazenby. 


Dahlias to Fill Gaps in Borders 


LTHOUGH it usually is hard to find a good place for 
dahlias in landscape work or perennial borders, I have 
found them very useful as a temporary filler in shrubberies 
and foundation plantings. If small shrubs are set four or five 
feet apart to allow for future growth, the planting looks very 
sparse for the first two or three years. Dahlias are very satis- 
factory plants to fill the gaps. 


Newtonville, Mass. —Leslie H. Allen. 
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Christmas Wreaths 


Made from finest fragrant Balsam 
and trimmed with natural cones 
and berries. 


No. 1—12 in. wreath $ .75 each, 3 for $2. 
No. 2—15in. wreath 1.00 each,3for 2.5 
No. 3—18 in. wreath 1.50 each, 3for 4.00 


Evergreen Sprays — A box of 50 assorted 
12-18 inch sprays for $2.50. 


Orders Sent Prepaid 
R. M. COLE 
Box 37, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT, 





CHRISTMAS HERBS 


Solve the “What to give the In-Laws” 
problem. Soup bags, 30c box. Herbal 
Prints, 35c each. Seeds, Sachets, Season- 
ings. Catalog. 


MARGARET NORTON 
5 Acorn Street Boston, Mass. 





MARGUERITE 


Piper’s Improved Yellow 


Por pot culture—2'%, inch pots 
25 cents each 


PIPER’S 


Livingston New Jersey 











WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY 


Newfields Road 


Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 





“A Little More than a mere Catalog. 
It “ you the unvar- 
nished truth about Roses. 
BOOK Also a Cultural Sug- 
gestions. It is easy to grow 
About gg Ag oF way. 
x» The book is ; write 

ROSES for it. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, INc. 
MAIL: BOX 45, FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 
NURSERY: PARAMUS RD., ARCOLA, N. J. 








For Trees, Shrubs and Perennials 
Write or Call 
BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Inc. 
North Abington Mass. 
Tel. Rockland 26 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. HAROLD T. 
BENT, 124 Edgell Road, Framingham 
Centre, Mass. 




















PRACTICAL AND DECORATIVE, sea-foam- 
green flower pails are “Jacks-of-all-trades,” When 
flower gathering they add life to your cut blooms; 
on picnics they are excellent beverage coolers; in 
the home ideal floor vases for tall blooms. Made 
with craftsmen’s skill and rustproof. $3.50. 


PAULINE WILCOX SMITH 
47 Buckingham Street Waterbury, Conn. 











LECTURES for garden clubs illustrated 
with full colors. Wild flower and tree con- 
servation subjects. Albert F. W. Vick, 
Cynwyd, Penna. 





“MISTAKES of Amateur Gardeners,” 
“Garden Treasures,” “Did You Know 
That—?!”, “Various Roses Easily Grown.” 
Mrs. Gertrude W. Phillips, Sheridan Road, 
Swampscott, Mass. 





GREENHOUSES: 8 x 6 $37.50. Not lean-to. 
George Pearce, Builder, East Orange, N. J. 





BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped 
in paper pots. Booklet—Oultural directions 
and descriptions 50c. Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 





IDEAL GIFT for conservatory, greenhouse 
or window garden flower grower (or for 
yourself): five blooming size hybrid 
Amaryllis bulbs, mixed colors, $2.00 post- 
paid. Wyndham H ard, Lakemont Gar- 
dens, Winter Park, rida. 





